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Week Ending Friday, April 1, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on Soviet- 

a States Relations and the Trade 
i 

March 26, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

This week, as our thoughts begin to turn 
toward Easter, the cause of peace among 
nations is foremost in our minds, a cause 
that was also at the top of our work agenda 
here in Washington as I received Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze at the 
White House. My talks with him were cor- 
dial but, as you might expect, to the point. 

During Mr. Shevardnadze’s stay, I an- 
nounced May 29th through June 2d as the 
dates for my summit meeting in Moscow 
with the leader of the Soviet Union, Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev. And of course, this 
was good news. The last U.S.-Soviet summit 
in the U.S.S.R. was 14 years ago, so this 
meeting will give me and, in a sense, you, 
the American people, an opportunity to 
convey the message of peace and freedom 
to the Soviet people. But let me also say 
that while lengthy talks held between Sec- 
retary Shultz and Mr. Shevardnadze at the 
State Department were useful, they also 
made clear how difficult the issues are be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Now, some progress was made here 
and there in various areas, but there’s much 
more that needs to be done, given the im- 
portance of the topics discussed. Our 
agenda with the Soviet Union deals not only 
with arms reduction but also regional mat- 
ters, human rights, and people-to-people ex- 
changes. And as our discussions continue in 
each of these areas, I can assure you that 
the United States will sign only those agree- 
ments that are in our best interest. Let me 
also assure you, as negotiations continue on 
efforts to further reduce United States and 
Soviet strategic nuclear arms, that my ad- 
ministration will carefully review such pro- 
posals. Still, we’ve come a long way in our 
attempts to deal with the Soviets and to 
further the cause of peace and freedom 


around the world. The next summit will 
help. How much, we'll have to see. 

An important accomplishment of the first 
few summits, however, will be before the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee next week for approval; this is 
the INF treaty on Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces that Mr. Gorbachev and I 
signed when he was here for the Washing- 
ton summit last December. It’s an impor- 
tant vote, and I’m hopeful the Senate will, 
as it exercises its constitutional duty, speed- 
ily approve what amounts to the first real 
nuclear arms reductions ever achieved. 

Now, some of you’ve heard me say before 
that our progress with the Soviets is based 
on their awareness that we have no illusions 
about them and on our determination to 
deal from a position of strength. Now, that 
strength means, of course, keeping our de- 
fenses ready and second to none; but it also 
means a strong and vigorous economy and a 
place for America as the world leader in 
trade. That’s why the other matter that is 
being considered in the Congress is of criti- 
cal importance; that is the legislative con- 
ference on trade legislation. Last year, 
there was trade legislation coming through 
the Congress that would have meant serious 
risks to America’s prosperity and indeed the 
world’s. Fortunately, working with our ad- 
ministration, Congress has made some 
progress in producing a sounder bit of legis- 
lation. However, the legislation now before 
a conference committee still contains provi- 
sions that would restrict trade, deter invest- 
ment in the United States, require manda- 
tory retaliation that invites trade wars, and 
unnecessarily hamper my prerogatives as 
President. For example, one proposal still 
very much alive would create an obligation 
for the Government to help each and every 
company that can’t keep up with legal, to- 
tally fair imports—in effect an entitlement 
program for businesses that can’t compete. 
So, my hope is that the Congress will stay 
on course and that we will settle on a bill 
that avoids the great danger of choking off 
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international trade and slowing down eco- 
nomic growth. I will not sign a bill that 
imperils our economy and _ threatens 
growth. 

And by the way, that economic growth 
keeps coming right along. Only this week 
we heard that the gross national product 
growth for last year was 4 percent. Now, 
this was higher than our own expectations— 
expectations that, by the way, were criti- 
cized as too rosy a scenario when we first 
made them. Well, the rosy scenario was 
even rosier than the one the critics were 
down on. It just shows what can happen 
when spending and taxes are held down 
and trade is encouraged. In fact, right now 
much of our economy is being driven by 
the growth in exports that bad trade legisla- 
tion would discourage. 

So, you can see there’s much on our 
minds this week in Washington. And before 
anyone looks prematurely forward to the 
arrival of the Easter Bunny, I hope Con- 
gress will stay focused on the important 
matters this week: the INF treaty and trade 
legislation. 

Until next week, thanks for listening; and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks to the Employees of the 
Reynolds Metals Company in 
Richmond, Virginia 

March 28, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and thank you 
Bill Bourke, for that kind introduction. And 
thanks to Chairman Reynolds for hosting 
this event, and thank you all very much. 
And Id like to say hello, too, to your Sena- 
tor John Warner, who is down there, and 
your Congressman Bliley. I’ve already said 
hello to them because I brought one of 
them with me. [Laughter] But this has all 
been fascinating, and there’s much that I 
want to say because I think I’ve seen a 
magic show already today. [Laughter] But I 
realize I’m only one of several speakers in 
this forum, so as Henry the Eighth said to 
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each of his six wives, “I won’t keep you 
long.” [Laughter] 

Today, in my tour of your plant, I saw an 
example of why American exports are the 
highest they’ve been in the entire history of 
the United States of America. It’s called 
American free enterprise. Today it’s in- 
creasingly becoming a high technology op- 
eration. And I just wish that all of the nega- 
tivists who talk about the decline of Amer- 
ica or say that we can’t compete overseas— 
I wish they’d come to this plant and take a 
look. It might open their eyes. 

America is now in the 64th straight 
month of economic expansion. That’s the 
longest peacetime expansion in our nation’s 
history, beating out the previous record by 
6 months already. And we're still going 
strong. Gross national product rose nearly 5 
percent this quarter and a strong 4 percent 
for the whole of 1987. Such growth in the 
fifth year of an expansion probably also be- 
longs in the record books. But I don’t think 
one of those 64 months has gone by without 
some expert or some politician predicting 
imminent disaster. Sometimes we'll be 
lucky and escape only with a recession; 
sometime it’s another Great Depression, ac- 
cording to the so-called experts. I’m sorry, 
but it seems to me that these people are 
out of touch. During the Great Depression 
the prediction that “prosperity is just 
around the corner” became a point of ridi- 
cule. The reverse is true today. We’ve 
heard during the longest, strongest expan- 
sion in our history that “calamity is just 
around the corner.” 

It’s a little like that old story of the travel- 
ing salesman who was having kind of a 
rough day of it and finally gave up and 
dropped into a local diner and wearily or- 
dered a cup of coffee and a couple of eggs 
and a few kind words. And the waitress 
brought the order, put down the eggs, and 
put down the coffee, and said, “Will there 
be anything else?” Well, he said, “What 
about the kind words?” She said, “Don’t eat 
them eggs.” [Laughter] 

Our administration has no higher priority 
than the protection of America’s economic 
security. For nearly 8 years, we’ve fought 
for policies that have enhanced that securi- 
ty. I'll match our program of low taxes, free 
and fair trade, reduced increases in govern- 
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ment spending, and reductions of Federal 
regulations against our opponents’ calls for 
more protectionism, higher taxes, and big 
government spending programs any day of 
the week. I suspect you'll be hearing more 
about these two approaches in the months 
ahead. But the fact is you have to give our 
critics credit. They’re running perhaps the 
greatest mythmaking operation in history. 
The myths keep evolving as they encounter 
contrary evidence, but the mythmakers 
don’t give up. The three big ones today are 
the deindustrialization of America, the de- 
cline of the middle class, and the loss of 
American jobs. 

The reality, of course, is over 15% million 
new jobs created since the recovery began, 
and reversing the trend of the late seven- 
ties, these new jobs are bigger and better 
and higher paying jobs. The reality is that 
after years of high inflation in which the 
American people saw their buying power 
shrink beyond recognition the real income 
of the average American has been rising 
steadily for 5 years. The reality is that man- 
ufacturing exports are surging, and manu- 
facturing productivity is at an all-time high 
and rising rapidly. Since 1980 the United 
States manufacturing economy has inceased 
its productivity almost three times as much 
as in the previous 7 years. One German 
manufacturing expert put it succinctly: The 
USS., he said, is simply “the best country in 
the world in terms of manufacturing costs.” 
And the economist Warren Brookes predict- 
ed that we will make the shift to an export- 
led economy, said that ’88 “could end with 
a bang.” 

Now, you’d think this would all be cause 
for rejoicing in Washington—not among our 
critics. They’ve been predicting economic 
disaster for 5 years. They’ve waited. 
They’ve been patient. And now they’ve 
seized their opportunity. They’ve got a 
trade bill before Congress that could 
squelch productivity, destroy American 
competitiveness, and make all their dooms- 
day myths a reality. In an apparent attempt 
to import Euro-malaise, they’ve written in 
European-style regulations that would 
create America’s first national rules restrict- 
ing a company’s right to close down facili- 
ties and relocate operations. Another exam- 
ple: Honda recently began exporting its 
first cars from America to Japan. Foreign 


investment has helped create new Ameri- 
can jobs and American exports. It has con- 
tributed to the rising productivity of Ameri- 
can manufacturing that I mentioned earlier. 
So, what do some in Congress propose in- 
cluding in the trade bill—new disclosure re- 
quirements that would dampen and dis- 
courage foreign investment from coming 
into this country. But potentially the most 
serious are mandatory retaliation or auto- 
matic protection provisions that could re- 
quire me and future Presidents to take ac- 
tions that would be in direct violation of the 
GATT and seriously harmful to the national 
interest. If enacted, they could weaken the 
international trading system and could re- 
quire the President to start trade wars. It’s 
a bad proposal under any circumstance, but 
it’s particularly bad now that American ex- 
ports are soaring and American manufactur- 
ers are exporting as never before and so are 
vulnerable to retaliation as never before. 

And, yes, too many talk about making 
America more competitive, but support 
provisions in the trade bill that would 
bench some of the best competitors on our 
team. They talk about saving jobs, but they 
want provisions that have the potential to 
destroy thousands, if not millions, of Ameri- 
can jobs. They talk about learning from the 
Japanese, but why did they have to take 
their lesson from Kamikaze pilots? [Laugh- 
ter] 

You may have been reading lately that 
the trade bill is making good progress, that 
a lot of protectionist provisions have been 
jettisoned. Well, there is some truth to that, 
but there’s a long way to go before the 
legislation does more good than harm to the 
U.S. economy. Now, I'll veto if I must. Only 
wholesale elimination of the objectionable 
provisions will produce a bill that I can sign. 
I won’t let them destroy the American 
growth economy. But I'd rather work with 
Members of Congress to bring about not 
just an acceptable bill but one that genuine- 
ly improves upon our current law. There 
are any number of positive things that can 
be accomplished: renewed negotiating au- 
thority so that we can continue to produce 
compacts like the historic Canada free trade 
agreement that is so important and that Bill 
Bourke mentioned. We’ve advocated a new 
program that would provide training to 
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workers who are displaced as our economy 
becomes more competitive. And there are 
many reforms to existing U.S. laws, such as 
protection of patents and copyrights and 
streamlining export controls that would en- 
hance our ability to export. As they contin- 
ue their work in Congress on this bill, I 
would note that on Super Tuesday those 
who had predicted that protectionism 
would be embraced in the South were 
proven wrong. 

I’ve often talked about Senator Reed 
Smoot and Representative Willis Hawley 
and the bill they coauthored that brought 
about the collapse of the world trading 
system and helped send America into the 
decline of the Great Depression—the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. Well, both of them felt 
that a bit of demagoging about trade was 
good politics. It certainly did get them in 
the history books. And what many people 
don’t realize is that they were both thrown 
out of office 2 years later when the voters 
had time to see the effects of their bill. 
Protectionism isn’t just bad economics, it’s 
bad politics. I think the American people 
have decided that one Great Depression is 
enough, and they aren’t going to give the 
trade demagogues a second chance. History 
points in the opposite direction: more trade, 
not less; increasing cooperation, not isola- 
tionism and retaliation; expanding global 
networks of investment, production, and 
communication, not mercantilist national 
economics shrinking behind tariff barriers. 
And that’s why we’ve pushed for a new 
GATT round, which has now been 
launched to negotiate the most ambitious 
multinational trade agenda in history. This 
took some doing at the economic summits 
that we hold each year with several of our 
trading partners, and why, as was men- 
tioned earlier, we’ve negotiated an historic 
trade agreement with Canada that will 
expand jobs, growth, and opportunity, as 
you’ve been told, on both sides of the 
border. 

The transformation of Reynolds Alumi- 
num that we saw here today is part of a 
larger picture. The world economy is in the 
midst of a profound transformation. It’s 
been called the Information Age, the Com- 
puter Age, the Technological Revolution. 
America can either accept the challenge, as 
you here at Reynolds have done, or we can 
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opt out of competition and, therefore, miss 
out on the new horizons opening before us. 

Let me just end by giving one example 
that shows just how profound that transfor- 
mation is. The driving force of the Techno- 
logical Revolution is the almost daily revolu- 
tion in semiconductor technology. Now, to 
give an idea of the change our generation 
has wrought, one scientist has made this 
comparison: If automotive technology had 
progressed as fast and as far as semiconduc- 
tor technology has in the last 20 years, he 
says, a Rolls Royce today would cost less 
than $3; it would get 3 million miles to the 
gallon; it would deliver enough horsepower 
to drive an ocean liner; and six of them 
would fit on the head of a pin. [Laughter] 
This is more than simply a productivity ex- 
plosion. Operating in the mysterious realm 
of quantum physics, today’s computers 
signal a quantum leap into a new world 
economy. 

Reynolds has put that quantum power to 
work for it, and to work for U.S. competi- 
tiveness. America is still the leader in inno- 
vation and entrepreneurial drive. And if 
we're willing to compete, I have no doubt 
we'll be the ones leading the way into the 
new century and the new world economy. 
And, Bill, when I was listening to you a 
moment ago, I want to tell you, this is what 
we're up to with our trading allies in the 
world, and we want to bring about that 
very thing you mentioned with regard to 
our ability to compete on a fair and level 
playing field, and that’s what we’re going to 
keep driving for until we get it—all the 
way. 

You know, lately, I’ve got a new hobby, 
and it’s kind of made me stick around 
longer than I should when I’m speaking. 
[Laughter] I’ve been collecting stories that 
are told in the Soviet Union by their 
people, among themselves, which reveal 
they’ve got a great sense of humor, but 
they’ve also got a pretty cynical attitude 
toward their system. And I told this one— 
Bill, you'll have to hear it again—I told it in 
the car. I didn’t tell this one to Gorbachev. 
[Laughter] You know, there’s a 10-year 
delay in the Soviet Union of delivery of an 
automobile. And only 1 out of 7 families in 
the Soviet Union own automobiles. It’s a 10- 
year wait. And you go through quite a proc- 
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ess when you're ready to buy, and then you 
put up the money in advance. And this hap- 
pened to a fellow—and this is their story 
that they tell, this joke—that this man, he 
laid down his money, and then the fellow 
that was in charge said to him, “Okay, come 
back in 10 years and get your car.” And he 
said, “Morning or afternoon?” [Laughter] 
And the fellow behind the counter said, 
“Well, 10 years from now what difference 
does it make?” And he said, “Well, the 
plumber’s coming in the morning.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, I really meant it about magic. And I 
just—here, in the plant I was just through, I 
saw what I think is miraculous—and total 
accomplishment of yours from the machin- 
ery that performs the miracles to the mir- 
acles that they perform. And I just want to 
thank you all for letting me be a part of 
this, and I'll go home feeling a little taller 
than when I left Washington. 

So, I thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:26 p.m. in 
the main lobby of the company’s headquar- 
ters building. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Bill Bourke, president and chief 


executive officer, and David Reynolds, 
chairman of the board of directors, of the 
Reynolds Metals Co. Prior to his remarks, 
the President attended a Virginia State Re- 
publican Party fundraising reception at the 
Hyatt Richmond Hotel and toured the 
Reynolds Metals Co. south plant. 


Remarks at the Departure Ceremony at 
the Reynolds Metals Company in 
Richmond, Virginia 

March 28, 1988 


The President. Bill, thank you very much. 
Your good Senator John Warner is here 
with me. I’m going to take him back to 
Washington and put him back to work. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I’ve been told that you all 
heard what I was saying in there to the 
others. Is that right? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. Well, then, you know that 
I finished by telling a story that I said I 


haven’t told to Gorbachev. I think I'll tell 
you a story that I have told to him. [Laugh- 
ter] It seems that they were having some 
trouble with speeders in the Soviet Union, 
even though they don’t have many automo- 
biles. So, an order was issued that every- 
body, no matter who it was, caught speed- 
ing get a ticket. And one day General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev was coming out of his 
country home. He’s late getting to the 
Kremlin. So, he told his driver to get in the 
backseat and he’d drive. And down the 
road he went, passed two motorcycle po- 
licemen. One of them took out after him. In 
just a few minutes, he was back with his 
buddy. And the buddy said, “Well, did you 
give him a ticket?” And he said, “No.” He 
said, “You didn’t? Why not? We’re supposed 
to give everyone a ticket.” He said, “No, he 
was too important.” But he said, “Who was 
it?” “Well,” he said, “I couldn’t recognize 
him. But his driver was Gorbachev.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I’ve got to tell one more, and then 
I’ve got to go back to Washington and get 
to work, too. Another story that’s a favorite 
of the people over there is they like to tell 
stories about us and their people in argu- 
ments about the two countries. And this 
was an argument in which the American, 
trying to prove how great this country is, 
said, “Look, I can walk into the President’s 
Oval Office. I can pound the desk and say, 
‘Mr. President, I don’t like the way you're 
running our country.” And the Russian 
said, “I can do that.” He said, “You can?” 
He said, “Yes. I can walk into the Kremlin 
to the General Secretary’s office. I can 
pound on his desk and say, ‘Mr. General 
Secretary, I don’t like the way President 
Reagan’s running his country.’” [Laughter] 

Well, that’s enough, here. You’ve stood 
here long enough. And I just want to thank 
you all for not only a great welcome, but, as 
I told you in those remarks in there, you’re 
performing miracles, and you make me so 
proud of what you're all doing and what 
America means and why we can hold our 
own with anyone in the world and better 
them. 

Thank you very much. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. out- 
side of the company headquarters building. 
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In his opening remarks, he referred to Bill 
Bourke, president and chief executive offi- 
cer of the Reynolds Metals Company. At the 
conclusion of his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Executive Order 12633—Amending the 
Code of Conduct for Members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 


March 28, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, and as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, in order to remove 
gender specific terms, Executive Order No. 
10631, of August 17, 1955, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 


Section 1. The second paragraph is 
amended to read as follows: “All memibers 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
are expected to measure up to the stand- 
ards embodied in this Code of Conduct 
while in combat or in captivity. To ensure 
achievement of these standards, members 
of the armed forces liable to capture shall 
be provided with specific training and in- 
struction designed to better equip them to 
counter and withstand all enemy efforts 
against them, and shall be fully instructed 
as to the behavior and obligations expected 
of them during combat or captivity.”. 


Sec. 2. Articles I, II, and VI of the Code of 
Conduct for Members of the United States 
Armed Forces, attached to and made a part 
of Executive Order No. 10631, are amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


a | 


“I am an American, fighting in the forces 
which guard my country and our way of 
life. I am prepared to give my life in their 
defense. 


“I 

“I will never surrender of my own free 
will. If in command, I will never surrender 
the members of my command while they 
still have the means to resist. 
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“VI 


“I will never forget that I am an Ameri- 
can, fighting for freedom, responsible for 
my actions, and dedicated to the principles 
which made my country free. I will trust in 
my God and in the United States of Amer- 
ica.”. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 28, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:27 a.m., March 29, 1988] 


Nomination of Dennis M. Devaney To 
Be General Counsel of the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority 


March 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dennis M. Devaney to be 
General Counsel of the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority for a term of 5 years. He 
would succeed John Carl Miller. Mr. De- 
vaney has been serving as Acting General 
Counsel since March 17, 1988. 


Since 1982 Mr. Devaney has been a 
Board Member of the U.S. Merit Systems 
Protection Board in Washington, DC. Prior 
to this he was an Attorney with Tighe, 
Curhan, Piliero & Case, 1979-1982. Mr. De- 
vaney was a legislative representative with 
Philip Morris Inc., 1979; counsel for Food 
Marketing Institute, 1977-1979; and assist- 
ant general counsel for the U.S. Brewers 
Association, 1975-1977. From 1972 to 1975, 
he was a law clerk with NASA Goddard 
Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, MD. 


Mr. Devaney graduated from University 
of Maryland (B.A., 1968; M.A., 1970) and 
Georgetown University Law Center (J.D., 
1975). He was born February 25, 1946, in 
Cheverly, MD. He served in the United 
States Navy, 1970-1972. Mr. Devaney is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Columbia, MD. 
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Message on the Observance of National 
Volunteer Week, April 17-23, 1988 
March 28, 1988 


I am pleased and proud to greet and con- 
gratulate everyone celebrating this week in 
tribute to America’s volunteers. 

Voluntarism is rooted in the world’s reli- 
gions and cultures, and just as those reli- 
gions and cultures have found haven in 
America so has the spirit of neighborly com- 
passion that Emerson envisioned when he 
wrote, “The only gift is a portion of thy- 
self.” Throughout our history Americans 
have reached out in service to others, near 
and far, and thereby strengthened their 
communities, our country, and the entire 
world. From the smallest act of kindness to 
the dedication of a lifetime, volunteers re- 
spond in times of joy and tragedy alike. 
From the smallest child to the most venera- 
ble senior citizen, more than half of all 
Americans give of their time and energy in 
private sector initiatives—for each other. 

Voluntarism’s essence is the willingness to 
share blessings and the courage to pursue 
an ideal. Voluntarism’s currency is love, and 
volunteers measure their riches in terms of 
what they freely give their countrymen and 
the people of the world. National Volunteer 
Week is a time to recognize America’s vol- 
unteers and to challenge ourselves to add 
powerful new chapters to the story of this 
cherished national tradition. 

My heartfelt thanks, and Nancy’s, to 
America’s volunteers. You truly give the 
world a lift. God bless you, and God bless 


America. 


Ronald Reagan 


Proclamation 5781—Cancer Control 
Month, 1988 


March 28, 1988 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


In the continuing struggle against cancer, 
Americans have put their trust in research; 
today we can affirm that the public trust 


has been rewarded. Just a few years ago, 
the cancer cell was seen as a deadly, unsol- 
vable mystery. The mystery is still complex, 
but today it is considered solvable. We now 
know a good deal about what the cancer 
cell does and how it does it. 


We have begun to see cancer not as a 
random event, but as an error in the 
normal process of growth and development. 
Researchers have found minute but critical 
differences in the genes of normal and 
cancer cells. They have identified and iso- 
lated oncogenes, which play a role in 
changing normal, healthy cells to cancer. 
And, with every passing day, scientists 
come closer to understanding how and 
when oncogenes “turn on” and transform 
cells. 


In time, our knowledge of how oncogenes 
work may help cure many patients, im- 
prove the quality of life for others, stave off 
recurrences for still others, and enable us to 
prevent cancer before it starts. 


New knowledge about cancer prevention 
and treatment has improved the outlook for 
cutting the cancer death rate. With regard 
to prevention, we now know that type of 
diet, exposure to the sun, and use of tobac- 
co can trigger events in the cell that cause 
up to 80 percent of all cancers. 


We can reduce our risk of cancer if we 
take a few sensible steps. Adding fiber and 
reducing fat in our diet can significantly cut 
cancer incidence and mortality; we should 
choose more fruits, vegetables, and whole- 
grain breads and cereals and cut down on 
fatty meat, eggs, dairy products, and oils in 
cooking and salads. Researchers have shown 
that overexposure to the sun’s rays causes 
skin cancer; they advise us all to wear pro- 
tective clothing and to use sunscreens to 
reduce the risk of this illness. The biggest 
culprit—responsible for 30 percent of all 
cancer deaths—is smoking and other tobac- 
co use. The scientific evidence linking ciga- 
rette smoking to cancers of the lung and 
mouth is undeniable. Smoking also contrib- 
utes to cancers of the bladder, pancreas, 
and kidney. The message is clear: stop 
smoking or, better yet, don’t start. 


The U.S. Public Health Service has found 
that when people are warned about health 
hazards, they tend to change their habits 
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for the better. More and more of our citi- 
zens want information to help protect their 
health. Of course, the ideal solution is not to 
let cancer happen; by modifying the way 
we live, we can greatly reduce our chances 
of developing this disease. 

This year, the American Cancer Society 
celebrates its 75th anniversary. The work of 
the American Cancer Society, the National 
Cancer Institute, and other organizations 
devoted to cancer research and control has 
made a difference. Only a few years ago, it 
was hard to imagine the tremendous 
progress we see today. Survival rates have 
improved for 7 of the 10 major forms of 
cancer; more than 5 million Americans di- 
agnosed with cancer are alive in 1988. 
Early detection continues to improve the 
chances of successful treatment; some 
385,000 Americans diagnosed with cancer 
in 1988 will be alive 5 years from now. 
Once deadly forms of cancer are now yield- 
ing to combined treatments of surgery, ra- 
diation, drugs, and new biological agents, 
such as interleukin-2. A diagnosis of breast 
cancer no longer requires an inevitable 
mastectomy. Children with leukemia are 


being treated successfully and living to 
become productive adults. 


In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution (52 Stat. 148; 
38 U.S.C. 150) requesting the President to 
issue an annual proclamation declaring 
April to be “Cancer Control Month.” — 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1988 as 
Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gover- 
nors of the fifty States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask the health care professionals, com- 
munications industry, food industry, com- 
munity groups, and all other interested or- 
ganizations and individual citizens to unite 
during this month to reaffirm publicly our 
Nation’s continuing commitment to control 
cancer. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, and of the Independence 
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of the United States of America the two 
hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:50 a.m., March 30, 1988) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 29. 


Proclamation 5782—Education Day, 
U.S.A., 1988 


March 29, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Education that emphasizes the ethical 
values and principles upon which America 
was founded, and upon which all civiliza- 
tion rests, remains as vital to our country 
today as ever in our past. History, reason, 
experience, and the desires of the human 
heart teach us that individuals and nations 
alike need, in addition to technical knowl- 
edge and skills, all the wisdom, guidance, 
and inspiration that ethical values provide. 
We ourselves possess these treasures only 
because our ancestors cherished and pre- 
served them through the ages; we are duty- 
bound to pass them along to our children, 
who need them and seek them just as much 
as we and members of every generation 
have needed them and sought them. 

These truths are known and practiced 
now by more and more citizens and educa- 
tors. One group that exemplifies this is Ha- 
sidic Judaism’s worldwide Lubavitch move- 
ment, led by Rabbi Menachem Mendel 
Schneerson. It is fitting that we salute his 
lasting achievements in education, as well 
as those of his late wife, the Rebbetzin 
Chaya Moussia Schneerson; of their many 
colleagues; and of everyone who fosters 
education that incorporates our prized her- 
itage of ethical values. 

In recognition of Rabbi Schneerson’s 
dedication to our educational system, and in 
celebration of his 86th birthday, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 470, has 
designated March 29, 1988, as “Education 
Day, U.S.A.” and authorized and requested 
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the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 29, 1988, as Educa- 
tion Day, U.S.A., and call upon the people 
of the United States, and in particular our 
teachers and other educational leaders, to 
observe that day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:51 a.m., March 30, 1988) 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the American Cancer Society 
Courage Awards 


March 29, 1988 


The President. In my years at the White 
House, I’ve had the privilege of meeting 
with many extraordinary people—political 
leaders, both national and international, 
men and women who’ve performed heroic 
deeds, astronauts, sports champions, all 
kinds of distinguished achievers. These are 
all people who’ve made their mark on the 
world, and meeting them is one of the 
nicest parts about being President. But I 
can’t imagine a group of individuals that is 
more representative of the finest in our 
country than you who have been chosen to 
receive the American Cancer Society Cour- 
age Awards. I’ve been given information 
about all of you—where you come from, 
your ages, occupations, the kind of cancer 
that you have experienced. You’re not only 
a cross section of the American people, you 
are living proof that the quality of courage 
is universal. 

There’s a terrible fear that comes when 
you're told that you have cancer, a fear that 
is the same whether you are 8 or 80. But 
that fear was not the end for you but a 
challenge. And that’s where that courage 
begins. First you accept the challenge to 
fight cancer in any way you can. And for all 


of you here today, your battle with cancer 
has become more than a personal battle. 
That is because you’ve all made conscious 
decisions to help others who have cancer. 
Many of you are active volunteers for the 
American Cancer Society. Some are officers 
in their units or divisions. Some have writ- 
ten books or worked on instructive video- 
tapes. You’ve all used your experiences with 
cancer to help others come to terms with 
cancer in their lives. 

Nancy and I faced that same decision our- 
selves. We made a conscious decision that it 
was important to “go public” with the fact 
that—in both her case and mine—good 
medical supervision, early detection, and 
prompt treatment were the keys to victory 
over cancer. People need to know that 
cancer isn’t something to run and hide 
from. Cancer is a fact that must be faced 
and dealt with. You have all done that, and 
with extraordinary courage. 

Here are just a few examples. After an 
operation on her tongue, Marcia Williams 
Kling took speech therapy and within 4 
months was back entertaining preschoolers 
on her own television program. Connie 
Haines also beat cancer and continues to 
entertain the public. After two operations 
and 3 years of chemotherapy, Connie is 
back and as melodious as ever. 

I was interested in discovering that mem- 
bers of this group not only have shown 
courage in a difficult time but truly 
achieved triumphant victories over the 
physical aftereffects of cancer. Just look at 
how the members of this group spend their 
spare time: camping, motorcycling, swim- 
ming, and running. In spite of an amputat- 
ed leg, one Courage Award winner is a 
silver medalist in three-track snow skiing at 
the Special Winter Games. Others have en- 
rolled in a wilderness survival program or 
else used their excess energy in engaging in 
ballet, gymnastics, soccer, or judo. 

Another one of the Courage Award win- 
ners is a remarkable young man. And when 
I say young, I mean young. He was 6 when 
they found he had cancer in his body. They 
didn’t give him much chance to survive. 
But Jason Gaes did. Here’s what he has to 
say: “The reason I wanted to write a book 
about having cancer is because in every 
book I read about kids with cancer they 
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always die. I want to tell you kids don’t 
always die. If you get cancer, don’t be 
scared, ‘cause lots of people get over having 
cancer and grow up without dying, like 
Mike Nelson and Doug Cerny and Vince 
Varpness and President Reagan and me.” 
[Laughter] Those are the words I’m reading 
from his book. 

Well, it’s an honor being in Jason’s book, 
but every one of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety Courage Award winners is very special. 
You're here to be recognized for your cour- 
age and for your zest for life, and I’m proud 
to salute you all today. And I’m proud to 
present to you, Jill Ireland, the 1988 Cancer 
Courage Award. Jill and Charlie [Bronson], 
your courageous battle against cancer is an 
inspiration to others. In the acknowledge- 
ment to your book, “Life Wish,” you write 
that upon being told about the cancer you 
would have loved to talk to someone who 
had had the disease. Well, by sharing your 
story, the fears and the triumphs, you’ve 
become a companion for the many others 
going through the isolation of catastrophic 
illness. And for that, I thank you. And on 
behalf of the many whose lives you’ve 
touched, it is my honor to present to you 
this award. 

Ms. Ireland. Thank you, Mr. President. 
From one survivor to another, I accept this 
prestigious award on behalf of my family, 
myself, and I share it with cancer patients 
everywhere. Thank you. 

Mr. Eyre. Mrs. Reagan, we owe you a 
special debt of gratitude for speaking up so 
frankly about your personal experience with 
breast cancer. You have reported and re- 
newed confidence in the use of mammogra- 
phy, a lifesaving technique. You are a visi- 
ble example of strength and courage to 
women and Americans all across the 
Nation. We feel proud to honor you as the 
recipient of the American Cancer Society 
Courage Award. And to present this award, 
I would like to ask Chairman Kay Horsch to 
join me. 

Mrs. Horsch. “The American Cancer So- 
ciety salutes Nancy Reagan for her personal 
courage in her battle against cancer and for 
the hope and inspiration she gives all Amer- 
icans in the fight for life and health, 1988, 
signed Ronald Reagan.” 

Mrs. Reagan. Thank you very much. I’m 
very honored to receive this award from 
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Ronald Reagan. [Laughter] I can’t say that 
it’s an award that I dreamed of getting 
when I was growing up, but that’s what 
happens sometimes in life. And if you can 
help other people to deal with this prob- 
lem, then that makes you feel good. And I 
hope that’s what’s happened. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:47 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
Harmon J. Eyre is president of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Belgium-United States Legal Assistance 
Treaty 


March 29, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Belgium on Mutual Legal Assistance in 
Criminal Matters, signed at Washington on 
January 28, 1988. I transmit also, for the 
information of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to the 
Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter more effectively criminal activities. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to 
prosecute a wide variety of modern crimi- 
nals including members of drug cartels, 
“white-collar criminals,” and terrorists. The 
Treaty is self-executing and utilizes existing 
statutory authority. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters.. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty in- 
cludes: (1) the taking of testimony or state- 
ments of witnesses; (2) the provision of doc- 
uments, records, and evidence; (3) the exe- 
cution of requests for searches and seizures; 
(4) the serving of documents; and (5) the 
provision of assistance in locating, tracing, 
immobilizing, seizing, and forfeiting pro- 
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ceeds of crime, and restitution to the vic- 
tims of crime. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 29, 1988. 


Proclamation 5783—Fair Housing 
Month, 1988 


March 29, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This April is a milestone in the history of 
civil rights. It marks the 20th anniversary of 
the passage of Title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, popularly called the “Fair 
Housing Act,” which declared as a national 
policy that housing throughout our country 
be made available to all citizens on the 
basis of equality and fairness. The Act out- 
laws any discrimination in the sale, rental, 
or financing of housing because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

The Fair Housing Act reflects Americans’ 
willingness and determination to make sure 
that housing is available to all without dis- 
crimination. In the 2 decades since its pas- 
sage, judicial and administrative enforce- 
ment and public and private efforts to 
induce voluntary compliance with the law 
have helped countless people obtain the 
housing they desire. America truly has suc- 
ceeded in moving closer to the ideal of a 
society open to all. 

Every American is entitled to freedom 
from discrimination in housing; the 20th an- 
niversary of the Act is an appropriate time 
for all of us to reaffirm our dedication as a 
Nation to the principles of equal opportuni- 
ty on which the Fair Housing Act is ground- 
ed. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-248, 
has designated April 1988 as “Fair Housing 
Month” and authorized and requested the 


President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1988 as Fair Housing 
Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:52 a.m., March 30, 1988] 


Interview With Gannett Foundation 
Fellows 


March 29, 1988 


Trade Bill 


The President. 'm going to impose on 
you here this morning before taking your 
questions—that there are a number of 
major issues being discussed on the Hill 
today, INF ratification and the contra aid 
bill. But I want to take a couple of minutes, 
if I could, to talk to you about the trade bill. 

America’s now in its 64th month of eco- 
nomic expansion. That’s the longest peace- 
time expansion in the history of our coun- 
try, and we’re still going strong. Gross na- 
tional product is up. Exports are up. And 
we continue to create new jobs—15% mil- 
lion since the expansion began. There’s no 
time for protectionism. I could argue that 
there is never a time for it, but now is 
definitely not the time. It’s not the time for 
mandatory retaliation against our trading 
partners, and it’s not the time to violate our 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] agreements, and: it certainly is not 
the time to close our borders to foreign 
investment while we are pressing to open 
other borders to U.S. investors. We can pass 
a trade bill that will improve our current 
trade laws, protecting patents and copy- 
rights, and streamlining export controls, and 
renewing negotiating authority that makes 
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historic compacts like the Canada free trade 
agreement possible. We can have that kind 
of a trade bill, and I won’t sign one unless 
we do. 

But now, that’s enough of that, and I’m 
pleased to see you and have you all here. 
Frequently throughout these last several 
years we’ve gone out and invited people 
like yourselves who are outside the White 
House press corps, or even the beltway 
press, to come in here, and it has always 
been a pleasure to take your questions. ~ 


Federalism 


Q. Mr. President, we often hear local offi- 
cials complain that your budget priorities 
force them to swallow Federal programs 
they can’t afford, so they reach their taxing 
limits and cut basic services. Do you take 
responsibility for what California counties, 
for instance, called their unrelenting fiscal 
crisis? 

The President. Their unrelenting what? 

Q. Fiscal crisis. 

The President. Well, the reverse of all of 
that is really true. There are some programs 
that we’ve cut simply because we’ve been 
able to make administrative improvements. 
I came here with a memory fresh in my 
mind as Governor of California of coming 
across a government program to help the 
needy in which the administrative overhead 
was $2 for every dollar delivered to a needy 
person, and set out to do something about 
that. Some programs, we have thought, are 
not proper for the Federal Government. 
But at the same time, one of the things that 
had been imposed on local and State gov- 
ernment by the Federal Government was 
the usurpation of authority and autonomy 
that belonged at the local and State level. 
And the Federal Government actually, in 
acquiescence in that over a great many 
years, by simply taking up so much of the 
taxing potential that not enough was left for 
local or State government for the things 
that they might want to do. And this then 
was the excuse for the Federal Government 
to step in with things that, as I say, properly 
belonged at that other level. Well, now, 
with our very beginning of our recovery 
program, it was based on tax reductions and 
the idea of thus reopening sources of tax- 
ation that other elements of government or 
levels of government could call upon. 
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Q. Are they in trouble then just because 
they haven’t been willing to raise taxes to 
take advantage of that? 

The President. 1 would have to see the 
specific case as to what that was about, but 
I'd like to call to your attention that the 
Federal—or the State and local govern- 
ments basically have, while we’ve been run- 
ning budget deficits, have basically been 
achieving surpluses. As a matter of fact, if 
you take the total national deficit and add 
in local and State government—the total 
cost of all government in the United 
States—you would find that the deficit is 
not as—well, it isn’t—there are other coun- 
tries that have greater deficits than we do if 
you figure all of that. It’s at the Federal 
level that we’re still excessively spending. 

And I could call attention to the fact that 
way back in 1932 Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt ran for office, and part of his platform 
was to restore authority and autonomy to 
States and local governments that had been 
unjustly seized by the Federal Government. 
And we have a program we call federalism 
in which we're trying to restore fully that 
concept that the United States is a federa- 
tion of sovereign States. 

Q. Thank you. 

Administration Policy Decisions 

Q. Mr. President, if you could change one 
major policy decision that you’ve made 
during your administration, what do you 
think it would be? 

The President. My goodness. [Laughter] 
Well, all of them were made in good faith. 
[Laughter] Changed or not—just offhand, I 
can’t think. Well, I can think of one that 
turned out so disastrously that we had to 
withdraw from it. And that is that we—in 
company of 3 other countries—4 countries, 
in an effort to try and bring peace in the 
Middle East and to Lebanon—that when 
we discovered that the Lebanese military 
forces—well, Lebanon itself was occupied 
by military groups that belonged to kind of 
private warlords, you might almost say, and 
that the military of Lebanon could not go 
out and restore government control over 
the country unless there was some protec- 
tion for the people left behind in Beirut. 
And we, in company with 3 of our allies, 
decided that we would send in, as you 
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know, forces to maintain order. We would 
not be out there fighting those private 
armies, but our forces would be there to 
keep order in the city where there was no 
order, keep order there while the Lebanese 
military did what—or the—yes, Lebanese 
military did what it was supposed to do. 
Well, the funny thing is that was working. I 
got a letter from a woman there who told 
me that for the first time in 8 years she was 
able to allow her daughter to go to school, 
that it was safe once more. But because it 
was successful, that’s when the terrorist at- 
tacks began and the sniping of the mili- 
tary—not only of ours but the others, our 
allies—car bombings and so forth. And final- 
ly, that great disaster, that car bomb that 
brought down the building at the airport in 
Lebanon and killed 241 Americans. 

It can be questioned as to the wisdom of 
putting them in there. They had not been 
billeted in that building, but it was steel 
and concrete construction. And out where 
they were, encamped around the airport, 
which was part of our duties, there were 
victims of sniping, things of that kind. And 
the commanding officers, having that kind 
of structure available, moved these men in 
there as a place for the nights, not thinking 
about a suicide bombing that simply drove 
a truck into the building with the explosives 
that blew them up. And then we had to 
retreat. And another reason we had to re- 
treat and give up was it began to be more 
evident, also, that the Lebanese military 
was divided in its loyalties and were loyal to 
some of these, what I called warlords, to the 
extent that it was difficult to get them in 
many instances to take action against the 
forces they were supposed to be clearing 
out. 


Oliver North and the Iran Arms and 
Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, last week you said you 
still think Oliver North is a hero, despite his 
indictment on conspiracy, theft, and fraud 
charges. If requested, will you testify on his 
behalf? And can you tell us why you still 
consider him to be a hero? 

The President. Yes, 1 will tell you that. I 
don’t know what his situation will be with 
regard to giving testimony or not. But I 
think I was too short in my remark when I 
answered the question. It was a specific 


question: Did I still consider him a hero? I 
should have augmented that and said why, 
and that is look at the record and at the 
honors and the medals that have been 
awarded him for bravery in combat. And I 
have to say those were heroic actions and 
he is a valid hero. And that was what my 
answer was based on, although, as I said, I 
should have augmented it as I did here and 
reminded them of his war record. 

Q. Well, do you think the allegations of 
shredding documents and lying to Congres- 
sional and Justice Department investigators 
tarnished that heroism? 

The President. You have said allegations, 
and now you come down to what is a kind 
of a sore point with me about a lot of the 
things that have been going on with regard 
to people in our administration. And that is 
that someplace along the line many of us 
have forgotten that you are innocent until 
proven guilty beyond reasonable doubt. 
And what has happened, I think, in the case 
of this kind is it’s just everyone is accepting 
guilt on the basis of accusation. And I say 
they’ve got a right to be presumed innocent 
until someone proves them guilty of the 
charges. 

Now, I see that I’m getting a signal here. 
He isn’t just restless. [Laughter] It means 
that my time is up, and that I’m supposed 
to leave here. But I’m going to turn this 
over to my Chief of Staff, Senator Howard 
Baker, and he’ll continue to take your ques- 
tions. And I’m sorry that I have to quit. I’ve 
been enjoying this. As a matter of fact, I 
want to tell you just something before I go. 
I enjoy taking your questions more than I 
do from the White House press corps. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The interview began at 11:23 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Remarks to High School Honors 
Science Students on the 
Superconducting Super Collider 
Program 


March 30, 1988 


Thank you, Dr. Weinberg. And thank you 
all very much, and welcome to the White 
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House. It’s a great pleasure to have so many 
present and future scientific pioneers in the 
Rose Garden with us today. Along with 
Members of Congress and the administra- 
tion, we have no fewer than four Nobel 
laureates in the audience as well as many of 
the top science students from the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Science Honors Program. 
I’m tempted to paraphrase an earlier Presi- 
dent who once said there’s never before 
been so much talent assembled in one place 
in the White House since—well, since I 
hosted the Washington Redskins on the 
South Lawn last month. [Laughter] 

But the reason we're here, of course, is to 
talk about the superconducting super col- 
lider, as you’ve probably guessed already. I 
have to confess that when I first heard 
about this place where things go round and 
round at great speeds and then crash into 
each other I thought they were talking 
about a Presidential campaign. [Laughter] 
At first I was a little nervous addressing so 
many distinguished scientists on a subject of 
such complexity, but then I realized these 
are people who spend their days talking 
about things called quarks, which some 
claim exist in two places at the same time. 
And I thought, why worry? [Laughter] 

The fact is, I envy the students here 
today because they exist in a world that 
seems to put no limits on the imagination. 
Outer space used to be called the final fron- 
tier, but today we’ve begun to tap another 
frontier—inner space—whose infinitesimal 
constellations hold out infinite possibilities. 
It may be a cliche, but it’s nevertheless 
true: that the pace of progress is constantly 
accelerating. I think one of the reasons I’ve 
always had so little patience with those who 
talk about the limits to growth is that in my 
lifetime I’ve seen those limits shattered 
again and again by questing minds. When I 
was very young, horsepower was still the 
kind you fed with hay. Powered flight was 
still a relatively new thing. And before the 
turn of the century, we plan to have men 
living and working in stations in space and 
a new hypersonic plane that can fly from 
here to Tokyo in less than 3 hours. 

I know that some people may question 
the practical applications of the supercon- 
ducting super collider. The strange world of 
subatomic particles they may think will 
never be more than an arcane interest to a 
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few highly specialized scientists. But the 
truth is, the practical applications of this 
knowledge are already changing the way 
we live. One of my favorite examples is 
from the computer industry. One scientist 
describes the progress in that industry by 
making this comparison: “If automotive 
technology had progressed as fast and as far 
as superconductor technology has in the last 
20 years,” he says, “a Rolls Royce today 
would cost less than $3, get 3 million miles 
to the gallon, and six of them would fit on 
the head of a pin.” [Laughter] 

Well, the Technological Revolution he’s 
describing is transforming our world, and it 
was only made possible by the knowledge 
scientists have brought back from their ex- 
plorations of inner space. Every time some- 
one turns on his desk computer, makes a 
phone call, or plays a video game, he’s plug- 
ging into that mysterious world of quantum 
physics. The superconducting super collider 
is the doorway to that new world of quan- 
tum change, of quantum progress for sci- 
ence and for our economy. In the face of 
ever-increasing global competition, the 
United States must maintain the leading 
edge in science and technology, and build- 
ing the world’s largest particle accelerator is 
a visible symbol of our nation’s determina- 
tion to stay out front. Benjamin Franklin 
once said that an investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest. 

I want to commend you all on your cause, 
your vision, and the message of progress 
and competitiveness you carry with you 
today. And it’s my hope that Congress will 
show equal vision by approving funding to 
initiate construction of the super collider. I 
think all they’d need to do is meet with 
some of these students here today to see 
that it is our responsibility to the next gen- 
eration to keep America a place where we 
can dream big dreams and then make them 
real. 

I have to interject something here before 
I conclude. In my lifetime—and only the 
recent part of my lifetime—after about 25 
years in movies and so forth, I was repre- 
senting the General Electric Theatre on tel- 
evision. And I visited one of their plants in 
Schenectady early on, and they proudly 
took me in and showed me what turns out 
to be the first computer. They called it an 
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electric brain. It would have—well, it would 
have fit in the Rose Garden here, but it was 
about as long as from the edge of the plat- 
form to the bushes over there and almost as 
thick. And that is what—I just thought of 
that when I mentioned here someone sit- 
ting down to his desk computer—that, in 
just those years, from there up to here, is 
what has happened. So, maybe that fellow 
about the Rolls Royce was right—six of 
them on the head of a pin. 

Well, I just want to thank you all very 
much for being here and for allowing me to 
participate, and God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Steven 
Weinberg, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who presented him with a 
letter from six physicists supporting the ad- 
ministration’s efforts in the field of super- 
conductivity. 


Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony 


for William L. Ball ITI as Secretary of 
the Navy 


March 30, 1988 


The President. Before we begin, I'd like 
to ask Rear Admiral John McNamara, 
United States Navy Chief of Chaplains, to 
say a prayer. 


[At this point, a prayer was offered. | 


The President. Please, be seated. We’re 
all gathered here to welcome into the 
Office of Secretary of the Navy as my rep- 
resentative on Capitol Hill an outstanding 
public servant who has won the respect of 
the leaders of both parties and to whom 
I’ve repeatedly turned for help and advice 
for the past 2 years: Will Ball. 

You know, sometimes you find that some- 
one else has put things in a way you just 
can’t improve upon. When Senator Tal- 
madge introduced Will to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, he said, “One 
prerequisite for the Secretary of the Navy is 
character. Will Ball has character in abun- 
dance.” And he added, “The second prereq- 
uisite is patriotism, which Will Ball also has 


in abundance.” Well, I second that all the 
way. Will takes over the Navy at a critical 
time. The defense budget has now been cut 
for 4 consecutive years. And yet we must 
maintain the gains this administration has 
made in rebuilding our naval and military 
capabilities. The good ship—or the 600-ship 
navy remains our goal. Will’s job will be to 
skipper our naval forces through some trou- 
bled waters, while keeping our Navy and 
Marine Corps team second to none. 

Every good captain is concerned about 
the welfare of the men and women under 
his command. Will served 3 years aboard 
ship. He’s had his sea legs for years, and he 
knows what matters to those who swab the 
decks, land on the shores, man the guns, fly 
the planes, live in the subs, and sail the 
oceans of the world in the cause of free- 
dom. Keeping reenlistments high and the 
quality of our recruits the best it’s ever 
been will be Will’s other big assignment. 
That’s never been easy, given the demands 
on our people who must deploy at sea for 
long periods of time and be separated from 
their families. This is but one of the chal- 
lenges unique to the Navy facing our new 
Secretary, and I’m confident he’s the man 
for the job. It’s no secret that Will has a big 
job ahead of him. But I have a feeling that 
Will is just the fellow to give up a—or to 
give a few up on the Hill a dose of that old 
time religion. After all, he’s the son of a 
Baptist preacher, and I’ve seen he’s a pretty 
good preacher himself when he gets going. 
[Laughter] 

That puts me in mind of a story that they 
used to tell about someone who once had 
his office just down the hall, back when this 
magnificent room belonged to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It concerns Teddy Roose- 
velt, who, as you know, served for a time as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Well, you 
remember Teddy—strong-willed, persua- 
sive, and nothing could stop him. There 
used to be a story about him, that after he 
died, he got to heaven. And on his first day 
in heaven, he told Saint Peter, “Your choir 
is weak, inexcusably weak. You should reor- 
ganize it at once.” And Saint Peter said, 
“All right,” and gave T.R. the job. “Well,” 
Teddy said, “I'll need 10,000 sopranos, 
10,000 altos, and 10,000 tenors.” “But what 
about the basses?” asked Saint Peter, Teddy 
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said, “Don’t worry about that. I'll sing bass.” 
[Laughter] A one-man bass section—well, 
that’s your job now, Will. 

Good luck, and God bless you. 


And I should—now we'll have the swear- 
ing-in 

Secretary Ball. Thank you, Mr. President. 
You honor me and my family by your pres- 
ence here, and I shall be forever grateful to 
you for the privilege of serving on your staff 
and for this great opportunity you have 
given me. I also want to thank my new 
boss, Secretary {of Defense] Carlucci, for 
being here; my former boss, Secretary [of 
State] Shultz, for being here; and the other 
members of the Cabinet who could join us 
today. I especially appreciate the many 
Members of Congress who have come down 
from the Hill on a very busy day to be with 
me in this historic room to share this special 
moment. I want to express special gratitude 
to Senator Howard Baker for his guidance 
and leadership and his patience with me as 
Chief of Staff. And of course, I will forever 
owe a debt of gratitude to [Senator] John 
Tower for the opportunities and the lessons 
and the inspiration that he gave to me 
years ago. 


And it was just 23 years ago that I re- 
ceived a message from another gentleman 
in this room, when I was a senior in high 
school, and my mother called from home 
and said I’d received a telegram. And she, 
as an inquisitive mother would want to do, 
opened it, and it was a message from my 
senior Senator saying that I had been ac- 
cepted in the Navy’s ROTC program. And 
it was that message that began my forth- 
coming association with the Navy. One 
week ago, that same senior Senator called 
me and told me that the Senate had just 
confirmed me as Secretary of the Navy. 
And I don’t know of any duty that a constit- 
uent could ask a senior Senator to do more 
than that which Strom Thurmond has done 
for me and for my family down through the 
years. 


Mr. President, on Monday I had occasion 
to visit the Coral Sea, the aircraft carrier, 
and she’s just returned from a 6-month de- 
ployment with the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. On that great ship I was immedi- 
ately able to see one of the many legacies 
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that you will leave to history. This particu- 
lar legacy is perhaps the one that matters 
most to those who serve at sea. It is indeed 
written on the faces of those Coral Sea sail- 
ors, in their spirit and dedication. It can be 
seen in the cleanliness of the fire rooms and 
engine rooms far below decks. It signifies 
what you have done, Mr. President, for our 
seagoing people, who are proud once again, 
thanks to you. And I might add that as 
befits a ship that so reflects the accomplish- 
ments of this President in office, the nick- 
name given to the Coral Sea is the “Ageless 
Warrior.” [Laughter] 


I am ready to assume my duties, Mr. 
President, and with the continued support 
and assistance of the Congress, we on your 
Navy and Marine Corps team will remain 
strong and prepared and will plan wisely 
for our future so that we can stay that way. 
As you have time and again explained to 
the American people, it is only by doing so 
that we can expect to preserve the peace 
and ultimately extend the special gift that is 
freedom to people the world over. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. in 
the former office of the Secretary of the 
Navy at the Old Executive Office Building. 


Appointment of Phillip D. Brady as 
Deputy Counsel to the President 


March 30, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Phillip D. Brady to be Deputy 
Counsel to the President. He replaces Jay 
Stephens. 


Since 1985 Mr. Brady has been Deputy 
Assistant to the Vice President. Prior to 
joining the Vice President’s staff, he served 
in the Department of Justice as Acting As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Office of 
Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
1984-1985, and Associate Deputy Attorney 
General, 1983-1984; Director, Congression- 
al and Public Affairs, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, 1982-1983; Director, 
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Region IX, ACTION Agency, 1981-1982; 
legislative counsel, Representative Daniel 
E. Lungren, 1979-1981; deputy attorney 
general, California Department of Justice, 
1978-1979; and an associate in the law firm 
of Spray, Gould and Bowers, 1976-1978. 


Mr. Brady graduated from the University 
of Notre Dame (B.A., 1973) and the Loyola 
University School of Law (J.D., 1976). He 
was born May 20, 1951, in Pasadena, CA. 
Mr. Brady is married and has three children 
and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Appointment of William J. Landers as 
Associate Counsel to the President 
March 30, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William J. Landers to be Asso- 
ciate Counsel to the President. 

Since 1983 Mr. Landers has served at the 
Department of Justice, most recently as 
Deputy Associate Attorney General and 
previously as Special Counsel to the Assist- 
ant Attorney General (Criminal Division). 
Prior to that, he was an Assistant United 
States Attorney in Los Angeles, 1979-1983; 
deputy city attorney in Los Angeles, 1978- 
1979; and an associate with the law firm of 
Parker, Milliken, Clark & O’Hara, 1976- 
1978. 


Mr. Landers graduated from Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles (B.A., 1973) and the 
Loyola University School of Law (J.D., 
1976), where he was editor-in-chief of the 
Law Review. He was born October 17, 
1951, in Kansas City, MO, and resides in 
the District of Columbia. 


Nomination of F. Clifton White To Be 
a Member of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 

March 30, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate F. Clifton White to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba for a term of 2 years. 
This is a new position. 


Since 1982 Mr. White has been director 
of the John M. Ashbrook Center for Public 
Affairs in Ashland, OH, and president of F. 
Clifton White & Associates, Inc., in Green- 
wich, CT, since 1961. Since 1958 Mr. White 
has been director of the Public Affairs 
Council in Washington, DC. 


Mr. White graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1940). He was born June 13, 
1918, in Leonardsville, NY. He served in 
the United States Air Force, 1941-1946. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Greenwich, CT. 


Designation of Harry Amory Cahill as 
United States Deputy Representative 
on the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council 


March 30, 1988 


The President today designated Harry 
Amory Cahill, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Deputy Representative of 
the United States of America on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. He would succeed Chester E. Norris. 


Mr. Cahill is currently Acting Deputy 
Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in New York 
City. Mr. Cahill has served as Principal Offi- 
cer and Consul General at the U.S. Consul- 
ate General in Bombay; on detail at the 
Department of Commerce, 1982-1983; 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Colombo, 1979-1981; senior seminar, 
1978-1979; Counselor for Economic Affairs 
at the U.S. Embassy in Lagos; and chief of 
the division of business relations at the De- 
partment of State, 1974-1975. 


Mr. Cahill graduated from Manhattan 
College (A.B., 1951) and George Washing- 
ton University (M.S., 1972). He served in 
the United States Army, 1951-1954. He was 
born January 10, 1930; in New York City. 
Mr. Cahill is married, has six children, and 
resides in McLean, VA. 
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Proclamation 5784—Actors’ Fund of 
America Appreciation Month, 1988 
March 30, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America : 


A Proclamation 


For more than a century, the members 
and friends of the Actors’ Fund of America 
have served the entertainment worid by 
helping show people to aid their own in 
time of need. This long tradition of concern 
and compassion for fellow workers truly 
touches the lives of thousands for the 
better, exemplifies and perpetuates Ameri- 
ca’s volunteer spirit, and is worthy of every 
recognition. 

The Actors’ Fund assists, in addition to 
actors, true entertainment professionals 


who work in any capacity in ballet, circus, 
the legitimate stage, motion pictures, opera, 
radio, television, and variety. Its many serv- 
ices and benefits are designed to accommo- 
date the unique needs of those in show 
business. In wartime and in peacetime, the 
members of the Actors’ Fund have sought 


to foster the well-being of their fellow en- 
tertainers and of all their fellow country- 
men. Their active and effective service re- 
mains a tribute to them and a blessing for 
countless people. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-195, 
has designated the month of April 1988 as 
“Actors Fund of America Appreciation 
Month” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America; do 
hereby proclaim April 1988 as Actors’ Fund 
of America Appreciation Month. I call upon 
all Americans to observe this month with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., March 31, 1988) 
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Proclamation 5785—National Know 
Your Cholesterol Month, 1988 


March 30, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Coronary heart disease is the leading 
cause of death in the United States—each 
year responsible for more than 1.5 million 
heart attacks, 500,000 of them immediately 
fatal. High blood cholesterol is one of the 
three controllable risk factors for coronary 
heart disease, along with high blood pres- 
sure and cigarette smoking. 

More than a quarter of adult Americans 
have blood cholesterol levels that put them 
at a significantly increased risk of coronary 
heart disease. Most Americans are aware of 
their blood pressure levels, but less than 
half have had their cholesterol checked and 
less than 10 percent know their blood cho- 
lesterol level. Extensive studies have shown 
that elevated levels of blood cholesterol 
lead to early development of hardening of 
the arteries and coronary heart disease, and 
that the higher the cholesterol, the higher 
the risk. Now there is firm evidence that 
lowering high blood cholesterol reduces 
that risk. 

The National Cholesterol Education Pro- 
gram, a joint program by the Federal gov- 
ernment, medical groups, voluntary health 
organizations, industry, and State and local 
health agencies, has undertaken a campaign 
to educate professional, patient, and public 
audiences about the importance of lowering 
a high blood cholesterol level. The program 
urges all Americans to learn about the rela- 
tionship among blood cholesterol, diet, and 
heart disease; to have their cholesterol level 
checked; and to know what their number 
means. The program’s long-term goal is to 
reduce the death and disability from coro- 
nary heart disease that is attributable to ele- 
vated levels of blood cholesterol. 

Each American should know his or her 
cholesterol level and should take measures 
to reduce too-high levels. The test is simple 
and quick; a sample of blood is obtained 
and the total blood cholesterol level is 
measured. A high level can be reduced, 
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with diet as the primary approach and drug 
therapy if needed. 

To make all Americans aware of the im- 
portance of monitoring their cholesterol, 
the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
244, has designated April 1988 as “National 
Know Your Cholesterol Month” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1988 as 
National Know Your Cholesterol Month. I 
invite the American people to join with me 
in reaffirming our commitment to the reso- 
lution of the problem of high blood choles- 
terol. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:12 a.m., March 31, 1988] 


Proclamation 5786—Run to Daylight 
Day, 1988 


March 30, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, up to 1.8 million Americans, 
most of them under age 30, suffer head 
injuries; and more than 50,000 survivors of 
such injuries will experience long-term 
physical and mental difficulties and often 
need extended care and rehabilitation in 
returning to productive lives. Advances in 
medical treatment now save the lives of 
many people with severe head injuries; im- 
provements in long-term rehabilitation 
need to continue. 

Run to Daylight, a nonprofit organization 
concerned with improving rehabilitation for 
survivors of head injuries, is sponsoring a 
3,600-mile run across the United States this 


year—the “Run to Daylight.” This event 
will begin in San Francisco on April 1 and 
end in Boston on June 30. 

The “Run to Daylight” will remind 
Americans about the rehabilitation needs of 
survivors of head injuries and will help the 
National Head Injury Foundation, which is 
dedicated to improving life for survivors of 
head injuries and their families and to de- 
veloping and supporting programs to pre- 
vent such injuries. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-268, 
has designated April 1, 1988, as “Run to 
Daylight Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1, 1988, as Run to 
Daylight Day. I urge the people of the 
United States to learn more about head in- 
juries; to foster appropriate efforts to dis- 
cover more effective ways to prevent and 
treat head injuries and rehabilitate head- 
injured persons; anc to aid head injury vic- 
tims and their families who suffer the 
severe physical, psychological, and financial 
burdens of such injuries. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:13 a.m., March 31, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 31. 


Nomination of Michael P.W. Stone To 
Be Under Secretary of the Army 


March 31, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael P.W. Stone to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. He would 
succeed James R. Ambrose. 

Since 1985 Mr. Stone has been Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Financial Manage- 
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ment) in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he 
was with the United States Agency for 
International Development from 1982 to 
1985 as Director of Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive Affairs and mission director in Cairo, 
Egypt. He was with Sterling Vineyards in 
Napa Valley, CA, as president and director, 
1973-1982 and vice president, general man- 
ager, and director, 1968-1973. 

Mr. Stone graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1945). He was born June 2, 1925, in 
London, England. He served in the United 
States Navy, 1943-1946. Mr. Stone is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Appointment of Carlyle Gregory, Jr., as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Political Affairs 


March 31, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Carlyle Gregory, Jr., to be 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of the White House Office 
of Political Affairs. 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Gregory founded the American Cam- 
paign Academy and served as its president. 
The academy is a political training school 
for campaign professionals. From 1981 to 
1985, Mr. Gregory was with the National 
Republican Congressional Committee as 
field director for the southern region and 
later as the director of the department of 
training and speakers. 

Mr. Gregory is a 1975 graduate of Wash- 
ington & Lee University. He is married and 
resides in Virginia. 


Statement on Signing the Bill 
Authorizing Appropriations for the 
— of the Mint for Fiscal Year 


March 31, 1988 


I am today approving H.R. 2631, 2 hill 
“To authorize appropriations for the bureau 
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of the Mint for fiscal year 1988, and for 
other purposes.” 

In approving this legislation, I note that 
section 3 of the bill establishes a “Buy 
America” reyuirement for the purchase of 
materials, supplies, and services related to 
the production of coins by the United States 
Mint, which is part of the Department of 
the Treasury. It requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to grant preference to US. 
producers and suppliers over producers and 
suppliers whose principal place of business 
is in a foreign country that does not accord 
U.S. companies the same competitive op- 
portunities for its mint’s procurements as it 
accords to domestic companies. This re- 
quirement, standing alone, conflicts with 
certain of our Nation’s international obliga- 
tions. 

In particular, the United States is a party 
to the Agreement on Government Procure- 
ment of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). The Procurement 
Agreement requires entities (e.g., govern- 
ment agencies) specified by a party upon its 
accession to the Agreement to accord na- 
tional treatment to the products and suppli- 
ers of other parties. When we acceded to 
the Procurement Agreement, the United 
States designated the Department of the 
Treasury, including the Mint, as an agency 
subject to the Agreement. Certain other 
parties elected not to designate their mints 
as subject to the Procurement Agreement; 
however, they may have designated other 
agencies that the United States excluded 
from its coverage. Forbidding the Mint 
from accepting bids from suppliers in coun- 
tries that are parties to the Procurement 
Agreement, but that do not accept bids 
from United States suppliers with respect to 
their mint procurements, could be viewed 
by our trading partners as violating our ob- 
ligations under the GATT Procurement 
Agreement. 

Canada is one of the parties to the Pro- 
curement Agreement that has not designat- 
ed its mint as subject to the Procurement 
Agreement. Canada and the United States 
recently signed a Free Trade Agreement. 
Among other things, the Free Trade Agree- 
ment reaffirms, and incorporates by refer- 
ence, the rights and obligations of the Pro- 
curement Agreement. Thus, failure by the 
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United States to grant Canada national 
treatment with respect to procurements by 
the Mint could also bring into question our 
obligations under the Free Trade Agree- 
ment, once it enters into force following 
approval of the implementing legislation 
which I will submit to the Congress. 
Fortunately, section 3 of H.R. 2631 per- 
mits the Secretary of the Treasury to waive 
the Buy America provision in certain cir- 
cumstances (i.e., when he finds that compli- 
ance with the provision would be inconsist- 
ent with the public interest or the cost to 
be unreasonable). The public interest of the 
United States includes adhering to our 
international obligations, and these obliga- 
tions should be taken into account by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in making pro- 
curements affected by section 3 of this bill. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 31, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 2631, approved March 31, was 
assigned Public Law No. 100-274. 


Statement on Signing the Nevada- 
Florida Land Exchange Authorization 
Act of 1988 


March 31, 1988 


I am pleased to sign into law S. 854, the 
“Nevada-Florida Land Exchange Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1988.” 

This law authorizes and directs the ex- 
change of approximately 38,840 acres of 
public land in Nevada for some 4,650 acres 
of Florida wetlands of equal value owned 
by the Aerojet-General Corporation. Aero- 
jet would be entitled to lease an additional 
14,000 acres in Nevada for 99 years. The 
Nevada lands will be transferred with a va- 
riety of stipulations for the protection of 
wildlife. 

These lands will be used for the construc- 
tion of rocket manufacturing, assembly, and 
testing facilities. Placing them in private 
ownership not only will expand significantly 
the tax base of the affected counties, but 
will also provide major employment oppor- 
tunities in these areas. 


The lands acquired by the United States 
will be sold to the South Florida Water 
Management District, a State agency, and 
used to augment the water conservation ac- 
tivities of that agency. These include both 
the protection of drinking water for the 
millions of people living in the Miami area 
and the maintenance of proper water flows 
into Everglades National Park. 

The funds resulting from that sale will be 
utilized for purchase of important wildlife 
habitat at two National Wildlife Refuges in 
Florida to aid in the effort to preserve the 
endangered Key Deer and the Manatee. 

I particularly congratulate Senator Chic 
Hecht and Congresswoman Vucanovich, 
the primary sponsors, for their leadership 
role in seeing this project through to com- 
pletion. The other members of the Nevada 
and Florida delegations also deserve consid- 
erable credit for the time and effort they 
have devoted to securing passage of this 
legislation. Florida, Nevada, and the Nation 
benefit from enactment of this bill. Every- 
one who has been involved should consider 
this a job “well done.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 31, 1988. 


Note: S. 854, approved March 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-275. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Transfer of United States Funds to 
Panama 


March 31, 1988 


We commend those persons who are re- 
sisting General Noriega’s threats and intimi- 
dations to provide him with financial re- 
sources. We urge all U.S. companies and 
persons to comply with the lawful requests 
of President Delvalle concerning payment 
of financial obligations to the Government 
of Panama. Meanwhile, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is taking the following steps in sup- 
port of the legitimate Government of 
Panama: 
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1. United States Government payments 
due the Government of Panama are to be 
deposited in an account of the Government 
of Panama at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. This account will be set up at 
President Delvalle’s request. 

2. The Department of Justice will partici- 
pate in actions by private parties who have 
debts to the Government of Panama to de- 
clare that President Delvalle is the leader of 
the recognized Government of Panama. 
Pursuant to court orders, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will assist in the establishment 
of an account to be available for the deposit 
of funds. 

3. The Internal Revenue Service will 
issue guidance to U.S. taxpayers explaining 
how tax credit may be claimed for Panama- 
nian income taxes paid into an account to 
be specified at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Through these measures, we are giving 
U.S. companies and persons an incentive 
and opportunity not to provide financial 
support to the Noriega regime. Should 
these measures prove insufficient, we will 
review additional legal steps that may be 
necessary to deny transfer of funds to the 
Noriega regime from U.S. companies and 
persons. 


These measures are in addition to the fol- 
lowing actions that were announced on 
March 11: 


1. Withdrawal of trade preferences avail- 
able to Panama under the Generalized 
System of Preferences and the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 

2. Increased scrutiny of Panama by the 
Immigration and Customs Services in order 
to apprehend drug traffickers and money 
launderers. 


3. Placing in escrow certain payments by 
the Panama Canal Commission to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. 


The United States remains committed to 
the goal of restoring democratic govern- 
ment and constitutional order in Panama. 
When that goal is achieved, the United 
States is fully prepared to work with the 
Government of Panama to help restore 
quickly Panama’s economic health. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. Government is providing one- 
quarter million dollars to support the Cari- 
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tas emergency feeding program in Panama. 
We will continue to examine the food needs 
of the poor in Panama. 


Proclamation 5787—Amending the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


March 31, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to Title V of the Trade Act of 
1974, as amended (the Trade Act) (19 
U.S.C. 2461 et seq.), in Proclamation 5365 of 
August 30, 1985 (50 FR 36220), I designat- 
ed specified articles provided for in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (TSUS) 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) as eligible for preferential 
tariff treatment under the Generalized 
System of Preferences (GSP) when import- 
ed from designated beneficiary developing 
countries. 

2. Pursuant to section 504(c) of the Trade 
Act, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2464(c)), those 
beneficiary developing countries not desig- 
nated as least-developed beneficiary devel- 
oping countries are subject to limitations on 
the preferential treatment afforded under 
the GSP. Pursuant to section 504(c\5) of the 
Trade Act, as amended, a country that has 
not been treated as a beneficiary develop- 
ing country with respect to an eligible arti- 
cle may be redesignated with respect to 
such article if imports of such article from 
such country did not exceed the limitations 
in section 504(c\1) (after application of 
paragraph (cX2)) during the preceding cal- 
endar year. Further, pursuant to section 
504(d\1) of the Trade Act, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 2464(d\1)), the limitation provided in 
section 504(cX1\B) shall not apply with re- 
spect to an eligible article if a like or direct- 
ly competitive article was not produced in 
the United States on January 3, 1985. 

3. Pursuant to sections 503(a) and 504(a) 
of the Trade Act, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
2463(a) and 2464(a)), in order to subdivide 
and amend the nomenclature of existing 
items for the purposes of the GSP, I have 
determined, after taking into account infor- 
mation and advice received under section 
503(a), that the TSUS should be modified to 
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adjust the original designation of eligible ar- 
ticles. In addition, pursuant to Title V of the 
Trade Act, as amended, I have determined 
that it is appropriate to designate specified 
articles provided for in the TSUS as eligible 
for preferential tariff treatment under the 
GSP when imported from designated bene- 
ficiary developing countries, and that such 
treatment for other articles should be ter- 
minated. I have also determined, pursuant 
to section 504(a) and (cX1) of the Trade Act, 
that certain beneficiary countries should no 
longer receive preferential tariff treatment 
under the GSP with respect to certain eligi- 
ble articles. Further, I have determined, 
pursuant to section 504(c\5) of the Trade 
Act, that certain countries should be redes- 
ignated as beneficiary developing countries 
with respect to specified previously desig- 
nated eligible articles. These countries have 
been excluded from benefits of the GSP 
with respect to such eligible articles pursu- 
ant to section 504(c\X1) of the Trade Act. 
Last, I have determined that section 
504(cX1\B) of the Trade Act should not 
apply with respect to certain eligible arti- 
cles because no like or directly competitive 
article was produced in the United States 
on January 3, 1985. 

4. In Proclamation 5758 of December 24, 
1987 (52 FR 49129), I suspended the prefer- 
ential treatment afforded under the GSP to 
articles imported from Chile and removed 
Chile from the enumeration in TSUS gener- 
al headnote 3(eXv\A) of independent coun- 
tries whose products are eligible for bene- 
fits under the GSP. In order to take such 
suspension into account, I have determined 
that the TSUS should be modified to 
remove references to particular articles im- 
ported from Chile which had been ineligi- 
ble for preferential treatment under the 
GSP. 

5. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) confers authority upon the President 
to embody in the TSUS the substance of the 
relevant provisions of that Act, of other acts 
affecting import treatment, and of actions 
taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
including but not limited to Title V and 


section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, do 
proclaim that: 

(1) In order to provide preferential tariff 
treatment under the GSP to certain desig- 
nated eligible articles, and to provide that 
one or more countries should no longer be 
treated as beneficiary developing countries 
with respect to certain eligible articles for 
purposes of the GSP, the TSUS are modified 
as provided in Annex I to this Proclamation. 

(2Xa) In order to provide preferential 
tariff treatment under the GSP to certain 
countries which have been excluded from 
the benefits of the GSP for certain eligible 
articles imported from such countries, fol- 
lowing my determination that a country not 
previously receiving such benefits should 
again be treated as a beneficiary developing 
country with respect to such article, the 
Rates of Duty Special column for each of 
the TSUS items enumerated in Annex II(a) 
to this Proclamation is modified: (I) by de- 
leting from such column for such TSUS 
items the symbol “A*” in parentheses, and 
(II) by inserting in such column the symbol 
“A” in lieu thereof. 

(b) In order to provide that one or more 
countries should no longer be treated as 
beneficiary developing countries with re- 
spect to an eligible article for purposes of 
the GSP, the Rates of Duty Special column 
for each of the TSUS items enumerated in 
Annex II(b) to this Proclamation is modified: 
(I) by deleting from such column for such 
TSUS items the symbol “A” in parentheses, 
and (II) by inserting in such column the 
symbol “A*” in lieu thereof. 

(3) General headnote 3(eXvXD) to the 
TSUS, listing those articles that are eligible 
for benefits of the GSP except when im- 
ported from the beneficiary countries listed 
opposite the enumerated TSUS items for 
those articles, is modified as provided in 
Annex III to this Proclamation. 

(4a) In order to provide benefits under 
the GSP to specified designated eligible ar- 
ticles when imported from any designated 
beneficiary developing country— 

(I) the Rates of Duty Special column for 
TSUS items 112.01, 131.27, 141.15, 141.83, 
and 755.15 is modified by inserting in the 
parentheses the symbol “A,” immediately 
before “E” in each such item; and 
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(II) the Rates of Duty Special column for 
TSUS items 309.20 and 309.21 is modified 
by inserting the rate of “Free (A)” for each 
such item. 


(b) In order to terminate preferential 
tariff treatment under the GSP for articles 
imported from all designated beneficiary 
developing countries, the Rates of Duty 
Special column for TSUS item 610.74 is 
modified by deleting the symbol “A*,” in 
parentheses. 


(5) The eligible articles imported from 
designated beneficiary developing countries 
and provided for in TSUS items 534.96 and 
737.22 shall not be subject to the limitations 
of section 504(c\1\B) of the Trade Act, as 
amended. 


(6) Effective with respect to articles the 
product of Israel that are entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after the dates specified in Annex IV to 
this Proclamation, the rate of duty set forth 
in the Rates of Duty Special column fol- 
lowed by the symbol “I” in parentheses for 
each of the TSUS items enumerated in such 
Annex shall be deleted and the rate of duty 
provided in such Annex inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


(7) The modifications made by this Proc- 
lamation shall be effective with respect to 
articles both: (a) imported on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, and (b) entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
after July 1, 1988. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3lst day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:48 p.m., April 1, 1988] 


Note: The annexes to the proclamation will 
be printed in the Federal Register of April 
5. The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 1. 
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Executive Order 12634—Delegating 
Authority to Provide Assistance and 
Support for Peace, Democracy, and 
Reconciliation in Central America 


April 1, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including HJ. 
Res. 523, as enacted on April 1, 1988 (“the 
Act”), the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), and 
section 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to delegate certain func- 
tions concerning the designation of amounts 
to be transferred from specified accounts, 
the transfer of funds, and related personnel 
matters, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The Secretary of Defense, in 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, is 
authorized to perform the functions, vested 
in the President by Sections 3(b) and (e), 
4(aX2), 8, and 9 of the Act, of transferring 
unobligated funds from the accounts speci- 
fied in Section 6 of the Act. 


Sec. 2. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is authorized to per- 
form the function, vested in the President 
by Section 4(d) of the Act, of approving the 
detailing of personnel to the Agency for 
International Development. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to perform the function of desig- 
nating the amounts of unobligated funds, 
made available by the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1986, as con- 
tained in section 101(b) of the further con- 
tinuing appropriations resolution for the 
fiscal year 1986 (Public Law 99-190), which 
are to be transferred from each of the ac- 
counts specified in Section 6. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 1, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:50 p.m., April 1, 1988] 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 26 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Gridiron Dinner at the Capital Hilton 
Hotel. 


March 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the International Cultural and 
Trade Center Commission. These are new 
positions: 


For terms of 6 years expiring August 20, 
1993: 


Charles H. Percy. Upon appointment, he will be 
designated Chairman. Since 1985 Mr. Percy 
has been with Charles H. Percy and Associates 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this he was a 
United States Senator for Illinois from 1967 to 
1985. 

Harry McPherson. Upon appointment, he will be 
designated Vice Chairman. Since 1969 Mr. 
McPherson has been a partner with the law 
firm of Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard, McPherson 
and Hand. From 1965 to 1969, Mr. McPherson 
was Counsel, then Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 


For terms of 4 years expiring August 20, 
1991: 


Donald A. Brown. Since 1960 Mr. Brown has 
been a founding partner with JBG Associates in 
Washington, DC, and since 1955 Mr. Brown 
has been founder and partner with the firm of 
Brown, Gildenhorn and Jacobs. 

Michael R. Gardner. Since 1982 Mr. Gardner 
has been a partner and head of the communi- 
cations law section of Akin, Gump, Strauss, 
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Hauer and Feld in Washington, DC. From 
1977 to 1982, Mr. Gardner was a partner with 
Bracewell and Patterson. 


For a term of 2 years expiring August 20, 

1989: 

Judah C. Sommer. Since 1984 Mr. Sommer has 
been vice president and manager of Goldman 
and Sachs in Washington, DC. From 1977 to 
1984, Mr. Sommer was a partner with Stroock, 
Stroock & Lavan. 


March 29 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship; 

—George F. Will, for lunch; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss space, 
science, and technology. 

The White House announced the resigna- 
tions of Deputy Attorney General Arnold I. 
Burns and Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam F. Weld. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 21st annual report of the U.S.- 
Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram. 


March 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, to dis- 
cuss issues currently under consider- 
ation by the Congress; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

President Reagan discussed the Afghan 

peace negotiations in a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Mohammed Zia-ul Haq 
of Pakistan. 


March 31 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 
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—tThe Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss trade, contra 

aid, and the situation in Panama. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the kickoff of the Baldrige Quality Awards 
program in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House. 


April 1 

In the morning, the President left the 
White House to visit Rancho del Cielo, CA, 
and Las Vegas, NV. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 28 


David Courtland O’Neal, 

of Illinois, to be Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Mine Safety and Health, vice David A. 
Zegeer, resigned. 


Elaine L. Chao, 

of California, to be a Federal Maritime 
Commissioner for the remainder of _the 
term expiring June 30, 1991, vice Edward 
V. Hickey, Jr., deceased. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation for the 
terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1988: 


Richard F. Hohlt, of Indiana, vice Thomas 
A. Bolan. 
For a term expiring December 17, 1990: 


Allie C. Felder, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia (reappointment). 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 28—Continued 


Susan E. Alvarado, 

of Virginia, to be a Governor of the United 
States Postal Service for the term expiring 
December 8, 1996, vice Ruth O. Peters, 
term expired. 


Withdrawn March 28 


Alfred C. Schmutzer, Jr., 

of Tennessee, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Tennessee, 
vice Robert L. Taylor, retired, which was 
sent to the Senate on December 18, 1987. 


Submitted March 29 


Randall R. Rader, 

of Virginia, to be a Judge of the United 
States Claims Court for the term of 15 
years, vice Robert M.M. Seto, term expired. 


Submitted March 30 


Karl S. Forester, 

of Kentucky, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Kentucky 
to fill an additional position created Novem- 
ber 30, 1987, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 372(b) of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 


Simeon Timothy Lake III, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Texas, vice Ross 
N. Sterling, Jr., deceased. 


Dennis M. Devaney, 

of Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority for a 
term of 5 years, vice John Carl Miller, term 
expired. 


Submitted March 31 


Michael P.W. Stone, 
of California, to be Under Secretary of the 
Army, vice James R. Ambrose, resigned. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 31—Continued 


Margaret P. Currin, 

of North Carolina, to be United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District of North 
Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
Samuel T. Currin, resigned. 


F. Clifton White, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for a 
term of 2 years (new position). 
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Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Friday, April 1, to visit Rancho del Cielo, 
CA, and Las Vegas, NV. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary following the President’s de- 
parture, but not received in time for inclu- 
sion in this issue, will be printed next week. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 28 


Advance text: 
Remarks to employees of Reynolds Metals 
Co., in Richmond, VA 


Released March 29 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Randall R. Rader to be a 
Judge of the United States Claims Court 


Released March 30 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Simeon Timothy Lake III to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Karl S. Forester to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky 


Released March 31 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Margaret P. Currin to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina 


Approved March 28 


SJ. Res. 225 / Pubiic Law 100-267 
Approving the location of the Korean War 
Memorial 


SJ. Res. 229 / Public Law 100-268 
To designate the day of April 1, 1988, as 
“Run to Daylight Day” 


SJ. Res. 253 / Public Law 100-269 
Designating April 9, 1988, as “National 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day” 


Approved March 29 


SJ. Res. 244 / Public Law 100-270 
To designate the month of April 1988, as 
“National Know Your Cholesterol Month” 


H.R. 3967 / Public Law 100-271 

To amend the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1985, to extend medical 
benefits for certain former spouses 


Approved March 30 


SJ. Res. 185 / Public Law 100-272 

To designate the period commencing on 
May 2, 1988, and ending on May 8, 1988, as 
“National Drinking Water Week” 


SJ. Res. 255 / Public Law 100-273 


To authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating April 24 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 30—Continued 


through April 30, 1988, as “National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week” 


Approved March 31 


H.R. 2631 / Public Law 100-274 

To authorize appropriations for the Bureau 
of the Mint for fiscal year 1988, and for 
other purposes 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved 


March 31—Continued 


S. 854 / Public Law 100-275 
Nevada-Florida Land Exchange Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1988 


HJ. Res. 523 / Public Law 100-276 

To provide assistance and support for 
peace, democracy, and reconciliation in 
Central America 
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